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Mutilated 
Dear Sir: 

May I enter a gentle criticism of your scheme of 
mailing State GoveRNMENT? I can understand that 
a publication that does not carry advertisements .. . 
must economize; and I assume that it is for this reason 
that you do not place Stare GovERNMENT in an 
envelope. Very good from your end. But... . the 
latest number arrives with a bad tear all through the 
magazine. . . . We hate to place a torn magazine on 
the open shelves; then when we... bind the volume 
we will be presented with a further problem. I don’t 
want to be unreasonable. Perhaps you could use en- 
velopes for those copies going to libraries, where they 
are more likely to be kept on file than in the case of 
those going to private individuals. 

Joun Barrow 


Librarian 
Berea College 


views expressed by its contributors are not necessarily 
5 the views of State GoveRNMENT or of the Council of 
State Governments. 


Address communications to Stare GoveRNMENT, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois. Contributors’ 
manuscripts should reach this office at least one month 
before publication date. Copies of Strate GovERNMENT 
are available at 35 cents each, or $2.50 per yearly sub- 


Please notify the Editor if the Federal post-office is 
maltreating STATE GOVERNMENT. Mr. Barrow’s sug- 
gestion, and any others are gratefully received—Ed. 
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Dear Sir: 

Srate GoverNMENT September 1939, p. 163 
(“States Modify Inter-Governmental Tax Policies’) 
your reference to Acts 1935, Ch. 489 I suppose relates 
to Sec. 8 of that Act, amending sub-section (b) of 
Sec. 5 of Chap. 62 of the G. L. (which last is the more 
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accurate reference)—which in turn was amended by 
Sec. 1 of Chapter 486 of the 1939 Acts. WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES......... 204 
Hutcuins 
Senate Counsel 
Boston, Massachusetts Notes 


“THE BOOK OF THE STATES” 


This is correct. The amendment, however, does not 
change the position of Massachusetts regarding taxation 
of Federal salaries from that noted in the table—Ed. 
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Around the Country 


Tue Council of State Governments, along with other 
“1313” organizations, held a conference in San Fran- 
cisco last month. Preceded by the annual meetings of 
the Civil Service Assembly, the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association and the National Association of Assessing 
Officers, the Council’s Western Conference on Gov- 
ernmental Problems was the first meeting of the 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation in this region. 
It was marked with such success that the delegates 
voted to make it a permanent annual gathering. Seven 
Governors, chairmen of Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation and a number of high Federal administrative 
officials attended. This meeting, to be reported more 


completely in the December State GoveRNMENT, is to - 


be followed by a Southern Conference on Interstate 
Problems to be held sometime early in January, 1940, 
at which the Commissions will consider regional gov- 
ernmental problems and prepare programs for future 
action. Commissions have now been established in all 
but a handful of States, and with the work which the 
eastern and midwestern Commissions have outlined 
for themselves, the agendas of all promise to be well 
filled as 1940 rolls around. 


As Thanksgiving nears and the final tally is made 
of the dates proclaimed by the Governors for the cele- 
bration in their states, there is found to be an even 
split among them between the new time set by the 
President for the District of Columbia and the tradi- 
tional last Thursday in November. Two states, Colo- 
rado and Texas, will meet the issue by observing both 
dates. This is how the states line up: 


NoveMBeER 23 NoveMBeER 30 


California Alabama 
Colorado Arizona 
Delaware Arkansas 
Georgia Colorado 
Illinois Connecticut 
Indiana Florida 
Louisiana Idaho 
Maryland lowa 

Michigan Kansas 
Mississippi Kentucky 
Missouri Maine 
Montana Massachusetts 
New Jersey Minnesota 
New York Nebraska 
North Dakota Nevada 

Ohio New Hampshire 
Oregon New Mexico 
Pennsylvania North Carolina 


South Carolina Oklahoma 


NoveMsBer 23 Novemser 30 


Texas Rhode Island 
Utah South Dakota 
Virginia Tennessee 
Washington Texas 

West Virginia Vermont 
Wyoming Wisconsin 


Wayne D. Heydecker, who formerly served as Di- 
rector of State Planning in New York, is now regional 
representative of the Council of State Governments in 
its New York City office at 522 Fifth Avenue. Leo 
Seybold, who previously was acting regional repre- 
sentative, is secretary to the recently established Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River Basin at 522 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Contributors and Articles 


Haroitp E. Strassen, though the youngest of State 
Governors, has left his imprint on the public mind 
during his first ten months in office. With his sup- 
port, Minnesota has brought its government up-to- 
date through administrative reorganization and adop- 
tion of civil service (State Government, August, 1939). 
Its new labor relations program is being watched with 
critical interest by labor experts throughout the coun- 
try. Recently Governor Stassen called a Midwestern 
Agricultural Conference. The discussions (Farmers 
Face the War Emergency) centered on the American 
farmer's role in the emerging war crisis. 


WituiaM E. Jounson has observed Nebraska’s experi- 
ment in unicameralism from close range, for, as Lieu- 
tenant Governor, he presided over its second session 
this last year. When the one-house system was first 
proposed a few years ago he vigorously opposed it, but 
two sessions have convinced him that its merits far out- 
weigh its disadvantages. Now a strong advocate (Uni- 
cameralism Works), he nevertheless looks with favor 
upon a few proposed changes which have recently 
been given serious consideration. ; 


Harvey WALKER is an eminent political scientist who 
has been teaching at Ohio State University for over 
ten years. But his interests have not- been limited to 
his academic surroundings. He has written extensively 
on law and government, has held public office, and 
has probed into the workings of the lawmaking 
process. His investigation of the source of legislation 
in the Ohio House of Representatives (Who Writes 
the Laws?) shows the extent to which representative 
organized groups express their interests in this legis- 
lative hall, and offers a significant sidelight on the na- 
ture of our democratic process. 
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FARMERS FACE THE WAR EMERGENCY 


Midwestern group analyzes future of American agriculture 


By HAROLD E. STASSEN 


Governor of the State of Minnesota 


HE confer- 
ence of Gov- 

ernors from 
midwest farm 
states held in St. 
Paul late in Sep- 
tember proved an 
interesting and 
helpful — venture. 
Governors and 
other _representa- 


The economic repercussions from a war-spot- 
ted world will not leave the American farmer 
untouched. Governors and agricultural ex- 
perts from midwestern states, aware of this, 
made the role of the farmer in this emergency 
situation the keynote of an agricultural con- 
ference. Most authorities concurred that a 
high degree of local co-operation with the 
Federal programs is essential if the effects of 
the crisis on the farmer are to be softened. 


ing would be not 
only useful and in- 
formative to those 
of us participating 
but helpful in 
promoting a pub- 
lic understanding 
of these problems. 
We recognized, 
too, as a number 
of the speakers at 


tives of seven 

states met there for two days with farm econo- 
mists, officials of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, heads of colleges of agriculture, 
state secretaries of agriculture, farm organiza- 
tion leaders, farmers and others interested in the 
progress of farming, and explored the situation 
that now confronts agriculture, in the hope 
that through discussion we might focus atten- 
tion more clearly upon the needs of farmers 
in these states and the steps to be taken. 

The conference was in a sense a new venture. 
We decided at the outset that there would be 
no resolutions and that we would not attempt 
to write a farm program that would solve all 
the ills of the farmers. But there was a realiza- 
tion on the part of the governors with whom 
I discussed the possibility of calling such a 
conference that the middle western states, being 
dependent so much upon agriculture, have 
many problems in common and that an exami- 
nation of the present conditions affecting farm- 


conference 
emphasized, that the working out of a proper 
solution to the agricultural problem should not 
be left to the Federal Government alone. 
Though the major programs, affecting large 
areas, naturally must be carried through by the 
Federal Government, states and local com- 
munities should stand ready, these speakers 
said, to cooperate more extensively than they 
have in the past. State officials have a definite 
responsibility to interest themselves in the pro- 
grams being advanced to aid agriculture and 
do what they can to make this assistance effec- 
tive. The greatest good will come from the 
Federal programs, it was suggested, where 
there is a high degree of local cooperation. 
Attending and taking part in the conference 
were Governor George A. Wilson of Iowa, Gov- 
ernor John Moses of North Dakota, Governor 
Payne Ratner of Kansas, Governor Julius P. 
Heil of Wisconsin, representatives of Governor 
Henry Horner of Illinois and Governor Harlan 
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J. Bushfield of South Dakota; Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Harry C. Brown; Louis 
Bean, economic adviser of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, a number of nationally known 
economists and an imposing number of agri- 
cultural leaders of the middle western states. All 
entered into the discussion with an earnestness 
and a desire to get at the facts, many of them 
bringing to bear upon the questions not only 
careful study, but long practical experience. 
They reached a general accord upon many im- 
portant points. 


Stress on war problems 


In the brief space available, I shall not at- 
tempt to make a report or summary of the 
discussions. I will merely call attention to a few 
phases of the discussion to show how helpful 
such a gathering can be to the officials and 
citizens of any given section of the country. One 
of the high points of interest, of course, was 
the question of what effect the war would have 
upon farmers. The decision to call the confer- 
ence had been made before war broke out in 
Europe. Opening of the war and the uncer- 
tainty over what effect it would have on agri- 
culture raised at once new and perplexing ques- 
tions in the minds not only of farmers but of 
nearly all others in the midwestern states. The 
conference opened accordingly with a discus- 
sion of the position of the midwestern farmer 
in a war-spotted world. 

Dr. John D. Black, professor of economics at 
Harvard, said that we are still going to have 
most of our agricultural problems despite the 
war and that they are not going to be greatly 
affected by it. He said that farmers still will 
have to contend with the bothersome problem 
of surpluses in wheat and other commodities, 
that “we are still going to have two or three 
million farm families more or less destitute.” 
The war, he said, will make the handling of the 
farm problem more difficult, but will offer no 
solution. Other speakers agreed with this view. 

Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, director of research 
for General Mills, said: “Wars have usually 
proved very injurious to agriculture, in both 
neutral and belligerent countries, if not at the 


time certainly in the subsequent disorganiza- 
tion of costs and prices internally and in rela- 
tions of exporters with importers externally.” 

Dr. Oscar B. Jesness of the economics depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota warned 
that the cattle industry in the long run will be 
harmed rather than benefitted by war condi- 
tions. While there may be some increase in 
prices in time, he suggested, the recessions that 
likely will follow later are apt to more than 
offset any temporary gain. “The interest of the 
cattle producers will be served best by settle- 
ment of the present unpleasantry in Europe as 
quickly as possible,” he said. 

Dr. Jesness brought out a point, stressed by 
most of the other economists, namely, that a 
considerable time elapsed after the last world 
war began before prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts received any marked stimulus. He said it 
would be a mistake to expect any immediate 
shortage in food sufficient to justify any big 
price rise as many expect. Though the last war 
started in 1914, the increase in the price of cat- 
tle in this country did not come until after 
1916, Dr. Jesness said. But though farmers en- 
joyed high cattle prices in later war years, he 
showed, the break in prices after the war was 
much more drastic and sudden than the in- 
crease. 


The farmer loses 


Mr. Bean illustrated in a very concrete way 
what happened to food prices in the world war 
by tracing expenditures of an average factory 
worker’s family. Little increase occurred until 
the beginning of 1916, he said. Farmers got a 
big share of the increase at first, but less and 
less as costs of distribution piled up. When 
farm prices crashed after the war, food prices 
for this family went down $110 a year. Out of 
this decline, he said, farmers took $93 of the 
rap, and the distributor $17. 

Most of the speakers warned that farmers 
may suffer severe losses in the price recessions 
that are apt to follow this war. The losses, many 
of them believed, are apt to more than offset 
any gain from temporary high prices. That 

(Continued on page 205) 
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UNICAMERALISM WORKS 


Nebraska’s one-house legislature approved after second session* 


By WILLIAM EDWARD JOHNSON 
Lieutenant Governor of Nebraska and President, Nebraska State Legislature, 1939 


last (1935) bicam- 


11:59 A.M. 
A on the 7th Unicameralism is not a modern innovation in eral session had 
day of democratic government, but the use of this cost. 


June, 1939, Ne- legislative structure has only one example in 
contemporary America—the State of Nebras- the 1937 and 1939 
ka. Is it successful? 
Johnson is convinced that it is, though his 
praise is not uncritical. He questions the ad- 
visability of adopting it in all states and, in 


braska’s unicam- 
eral legislature, 
completing its sec- 
ond session, laid 


Lieutenant Governor 


Comparison of 


legislative jour- 
nals shows that 
both sessions ad- 


aside its labors. It the light of its two-session experience, sees journed about two 
was the 111th leg- room for some changes. weeks after the 


islative day; the 


general appropri- 


session had lasted 

13 more legislative days than its immediate 
predecessor, and was the longest session in the 
history of the State. 

Critics of the one-house system immediately 
pounced upon this as a “weakness” of the uni- 
cameral set-up. They charged that the legisla- 
ture was too small, hence more easily influenced 
by the lobby. They claimed that it was too de- 
liberate and time-wasting in its work; that, 
in spite of this, the heavy load of committee 
work imposed upon each member prevented 
him from acquainting himself adequately with 
all the bills before him; that the checks and 
balances of the old two-house system were lack- 
ing, hence many measures occupied time far be- 
yond their real importance. 

But overshadowing these criticisms was the 
fact that the expense of running the legislative 
business during the session (including mem- 
bers’ salaries, wages of officers and employees, 
postage, supplies and incidentals, and printing) 
was reduced to a total of $100,678, which was 
a decrease of $2,767 from the cost of the first 
unicameral session, and about half what the 


*Johnson, A. W. “Unicameralism Marks Time,” State 
GovERNMENT, June, 1939 discusses 1939 proposals for one- 
house legislatures in other states. 


ations bill was 
placed on General File for debate. The length 
of the session, therefore, had to hinge upon 
something occurring prior to that final two 
weeks of budget discussion. Further study of 
the journal shows that it was due to a combina- 
tion of problems, the like of which no previous 
Nebraska legislature, either uni- or bicameral, 
had had to face. | 
The problem of financing and administering 
the old age assistance program occupied a con- 
siderable portion of the time of the members. 
Early in the session, the lines were well drawn 
as to the proportion of the excise tax on gaso- 
line which was to be used for the assistance 
category. The total amount to be appropriated 
presented no serious matter for debate. But the 
method of allocation (whether by population 
or by need) grew to become a moot and much 
argued question. From the outset there was 
also a serious difference of opinion between the 
legislature and the Board of Control (which 
supervises the handling of relief funds) as to 
what was required by the Federal Government 
in order to be eligible for dollar matching. 
This difference grew to such proportions that 
it was finally deemed necessary to appoint a 
special committee to obtain the true facts, and 
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after many conferences, some with repre- 
sentatives of the Social Security Board from 
Washington and Minneapolis, agreement was 
reached and the assistance problem was on its 
way to solution. 

A second delaying factor arose in connection 
with the state budget. Here the appropriations 
committee, in accord with a well-founded 
economy sentiment in the entire legislature, 
examined more carefully than ever before the 
budget needs of each department of the gov- 
ernment, The result was a considerably reduced 
budget of expenditures, which was finally 
passed with comparatively few amendments. 


“Little TVA” 


The long awaited battle between the feder- 
ally financed hydro-electric power districts 
comprising Nebraska’s so-called “Little TVA” 
and the private power industry broke out early 
in the session, and was a major factor in the 
delay. The members, impressed with their 
responsibility to deal fairly and intelligently 
with a federal investment of some sixty millions 
of dollars, were extremely cautious in studying 
and appraising the probable effect of the power 
legislation. That the argument was resolved to 
the reasonable satisfaction of both sides of the 
controversy indicates the wisdom of their care- 
ful study. 

In view of the lesser legislative expense, 
criticism of the longer session is hardly in 
order. The members are paid on a straight 
salary basis, not per diem. The extra length 
of the session worked a financial hardship on 
most of the members, and their willingness to 
donate of their time and personal funds in or- 
der to give careful consideration to all matters 
coming before them is typical of the class of 
representatives which the unicameral system 
has brought forth. 

Typical, too, of the care with which new 
proposals were regarded is the fact that of the 
523 bills thrown into the hopper, only 138 
passed and became laws, while 6 others were 
vetoed by the Governor. 

The most conspicuous act of the second uni- 
cameral was its development and passage of a 
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budget bill effecting a reduction of $4,417,000, 
roughly about eight per cent less than the 
gross appropriation for the preceding biennium, 
according to an analysis published by the Leg- 
islative Council, in spite of larger grants for 
the assistance category. It was with one excep- 
tion the most extensive budget reduction in the 
history of the state, a monument to the ex- 
tended labors of the forty-three members. 

When the constitutional amendments creat- 
ing the unicameral system were placed before 
the people in 1934, I was one of those who op- 
posed the idea most vigorously in my home 
section. Two sessions of its use, however, have 
convinced me that it is entirely workable and 
that it will show its superiority over the two- 
house plan more and more as time goes on. 
The full coverage given its sittings by the press 
has brought the public into closer contact with 
it and the rules provide sufficient delay between 
the various stages of passage to assure the citi- 
zens of the state ample opportunity to register 
their wishes with their own legislators. 


Larger membership 


Two suggestions have been made, looking 
toward further improvement of the plan in 
Nebraska. One calls for increasing the mem- 
bership to about double the present size, main- 
taining the salary of each member at approxi- 
mately the present level. The other proposes to 
elect the members on a partisan basis, just as 
are most of the other officers of the government. 

There is some merit to these proposals, even 
though there exists a sharp division of senti- 
ment toward them among students of govern- 
ment in Nebraska. The larger personnel un- 
doubtedly would permit a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the load of committee work and 
give the individual legislator more freedom to 
investigate the numerous measures presented 
before the body. It would also, probably, re- 
duce the effectiveness of the lobby, although 
there was exceptionally little criticism voiced 
regarding the methods of the lobby in this 
session. 

Election of members by partisan distinctions, 

(Continued on page 207) 
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WHO WRITES THE LAWS? 


Survey of Ohio Lower House shows that lobbyists lead 


By HARVEY WALKER 


Professor of Political Science, Ohio State University 


NE of the 
() most com- 
mon falla- 
cies of our genera- 


tion is that all laws 
are made by legis- 


lators. True 
enough, legislators 
must put them 
through the for- 
malities of enact- 


It is known that the roots of legislation are 
not confined to legislative halls, but to what 
extent has been a matter of speculation. Pro- 
fessor Walker gives an answer based ona sur- 
vey of Ohio’s lower house. His findings do 
not necessarily offer conclusions applicable 
in detail to other states, for they cover but 
one of 95 legislative branches. They present, 
however, a pattern of the origin of state legis- 
lation which may have a national parallel. 


were the members 
themselves. 

Ten years later 
a parallel study 
was made of the 
1939 regular ses- 
sion of the Senate.’ 
It showed only a 
small variation 
from the previous 
investigation, thus 


ment; the intro- 
ducer is called the author; and he usually is 
immortalized by having the law referred to by 
his name. But the roots of legislation are found 
only occasionally within the four corners of the 
House or Senate chamber. Most bills come to 
their official sponsors in one or the other house 
of the legislature in a form which their actual 
framers consider ready for enactment. These 
framers are often highly paid attorneys, or 
lobbyists for influential citizen or business or- 
ganizations. At times they are public officials 
in state or local governments. Less often they 
are members of the legislative body itself. 

In 1929 a study was made of the bills intro- 
- duced in a regular session of the Ohio Senate.’ 
It showed that of the 267 bills introduced, 119 
had their origin in the lobby. Another 78 bills 
came from state and local government offices, 
and 74 bills originated within the Senate itself. 
Of the total which became law, 29 were in the 
first mentioned group; 38 were in the second 
group; and six were in the third group. It was 
thus apparent that both the lobby and the gov- 
ernment offices were far more successful in se- 
curing the enactment of their measures than 


'Walker, H. “Where Does Legislation Originate?” 


National Municipal Review, September, 1929, p. 565. 


confirming, for 
Ohio at least, the fairly constant character of 
legislative sources and the relative success of 
legislation originating with each source. While 
the 1939 Senate study was going forward it 
seemed practical to make an investigation of 
the bills introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This task was approached with con- 
siderable trepidation because of the necessity of 
arranging personal interviews during the busy 
period near the end of a regular session with 
135 persons, instead of the 35 involved in the 
Senate study. A group of six students in a class 
in legislation at the Ohio State University vol- 
unteered to undertake the task. Information 
was finally obtained on eighty per cent of the 
bills introduced into the House at the session. 
It is the purpose of this article to present the 
results of an analysis of the data so secured. 
There were 677 bills introduced in the House 
of Representatives of the 93rd General Assem- 
bly of Ohio. Of these 121, or 19.3 per cent, 
passed and were signed by the Governor. The 
disposition which was made of these bills, both 
in number and percentages, is indicated by the 
table on the following page: 


? Walker, H. “Well Springs of Our Laws,” National 
Municipal Review, October, 1939, p. 689. 
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FATE OF HOUSE BILLS 
Dis position Number % of Total 

Pigeonholed by Reference Committee... ; 21 3.0 
Returned to author... . 6 8 
Rejected on introduction . 1 ~ 
Pigeonholed by Standing Committee 438 64.7 
Died on House Calendar 51 7.2 
Indefinitely Postponed . 1 
Laid on table... 3 4 
Defeated on floor of House 7 1.0 
Pigeonholed by Senate Committees 14 2.0 
Died on Senate Calendar... 11 1.5 
Defeated on floor of Senate. 1 - 
Vetoed 2 
Signed by Governor 121 19.3 

Total bills introduced 677 100.0 


As a result of personal interviews with all but 
three of the members of the House, informa- 
tion was secured as to the real source of all but 
135 bills. Of these latter, 68 were introduced by 
one member, none of them reaching the statute 
book. Of the remaining 542, 162 were claimed 
by members as their own brain children; 89 
were introduced for various state administra- 
tive and judicial agencies; 55 for local govern- 
ments; and 236 at the request of the lobby. The 
next table shows the number introduced by 
each group and what percentage of the total 
this represents. It also shows the number which 
each group succeeded in having enacted into 
law, and this percentage of the total. 


BILLS CLASSIFIED BY SOURCE 


Introduced Became Lau 
Individual Members 162 24% 30 25% 
State Offices &9 13% 28 24° 
Local Offices 55 8% 8 7%, 
Lobby 236 35% 47 37% 
No information on source 135 20% 8 71 
Totals 677 121 


This table shows clearly that the individual 
members and the lobby secured the enactment 
of about the same proportion of bills for their 
group as the number of bills introduced in these 
categories. Thus individual legislators intro- 
duced 24 per cent of the bills and secured the 
enactment of 25 per cent of those becoming 
law. The lobby introduced 35 per cent of the 
bills and secured the enactment of 37 per cent 
of the laws. State officers, on the other hand, 
secured the introduction of only 13 per cent of 
the total introduced and participated in the 
laws to the extent of 24 per cent—almost 
double. Those bills on which no information 
was available show an opposite trend. While 
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they comprised 20 per cent of the total intro- 
duced, they formed only 8 per cent of the laws 
—a ratio of less than half as many laws as bills. 

The measures originating with state and local. 
government offices present many interesting 
points. The office of the Governor was particu- 
larly active during the 1939 session in present- 
ing measures for legislative approval. No less 
than 14 bills bore the stamp of “administration 
proposals,” half of them becoming laws. The 
four bills from the Budget Office all were 
passed, but nineteen bills from the Adjutant 
General’s Office all failed. The “pork barrel” 
was not functioning in providing state funds 
for local armories. The Conservation Division, 
ever-responsive to the wishes of sportsmen, ad- 
vanced thirteen bills, four of which became 
law. The State Department of Education 
sought four and received three. But the De- 
partment of Public Welfare wanted eight and 
got none. The Highway Department was suc- 
cessful on only one bill out of three and the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles on only one of two. 
The Tax Commission, the Board of Trustees 
of the Ohio State University, the Division of 
Insurance, the Department of Commerce, the 
Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Orphans’ Home, the 
State Library Board and the Secretary of State 
all had one bill each, and all of them were 
passed. Less effective were the Ohio State Arch- 
aeological and Historical Society and the Gov- 
ernors’ Committee on Marriage Laws which 
lost two each, and the Division of Old Age 
Assistance, the Commission for the Blind, the 
Governor's Committee on County Reorgani- 
zation, the Judicial Council, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Industrial Commission and the Department 
of Liquor Control, all of which lost their single 
proposals. 

Local government offices accounted for 55 of 
the bills introduced. Nine of them came from 
the Cuyahoga County Auditor's Office. Only 
one of these was passed. Other successful pro- 
posals originated with the Ohio Association of 
Probate Judges, the Lancaster City Council, the 
Superintendent of Schools of Greene County, 

(Continued on page 208) 
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DAIRY EXPERTS CONFER 


Discuss uniformity in milk inspection laws for midwestern states 


cream is in many instances controlled by 
restrictive state regulations and municipal 
ordinances. These measures are enforced under 
the police power as protections to public health, 


TT. interstate shipment of milk and sweet 


are directed at the dairy products of most of © 


the states, and in practice may constitute defi- 
nite trade barriers. This condition, prevalent 
in many sections of the country, was examined 
and discussed by officials from midwestern 
dairy states, at the Regional Conference on 
Dairy Problems held in the Chicago offices of 
the Council of State Governments October 6-7. 


Nine states represented 


The Conference, called at the request of the 
Indiana Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 
was attended by state public health and agri- 
cultural officials, members of agricultural col- 
leges and Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion, and veterinarians from Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin; and by representa- 
tives of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Public Health Service. The dele- 
gates focused their attention on ways and means 
whereby their states could remove or minimize 
restrictions that affect them. Greater uniformity 
in milk inspection standards and competency 
in administration, it was agreed, are the first 
steps in attaining this objective. 

The delegates approached the problem by 
discussing in committee meetings three distinct 
phases—sanitary inspection, herd inspection, 
and qualifications and examination of adminis- 
trative and enforcement personnel. The first 
two were generally considered the focal points 
of discrimination between the states, the last 
the basis for adequate guarantee of proper 
health standards in milk and sweet cream pro- 
duction. 

The Committee on Sanitary Inspection cen- 


tered its discussion on the United States Public 
Health Service Milk Ordinance and Code. A\- 
though it judged it a desirable standard to fol- 
low, the Committee considered it inadvisable to 
urge its adoption before a special meeting of 
dairy technicians of these states had been ar- 
ranged by the Council of State Governments 
to examine its applicability to regional condi- 
tions. It was agreed that condensed and evap- 
orated milk and sweet cream should receive 
state certification before entering interstate com- 
merce. 

The Committee on Herd Inspection made 
recommendations both on practices in disease 
testing and on training of veterinarians. The 
tests set forth in the Milk Ordinance and Code 
for bovine tuberculosis were approved, but it 
was suggested that the techniques for the test- 
ing of Bang’s disease and mastitis should be 
further standardized. Training schools and clin- 
ics for practicing veterinarians were urged, as 
well as suitable state certifying authorities. 


Proposals for personnel 


“In order that inspection be placed on a uni- 
form and an acceptable basis, it is desirable 
that the staff charged with this duty be ade- 
quately trained and efficiently supervised,” re- 
ported the Committee on Qualifications and 
Examination of Administrative and Enforce- 
ment Personnel. And on this premise the Com- 
mittee outlined qualification standards for sani- 
tary inspectors and for chiefs of state divisions 
of milk sanitation. The positions should be 
filled in accordance with existing civil service 
laws, and higher positions filled by promotion. 

The Conference, in its general resolution, re- 
quested the Council of State Governments to 
call a conference of this region and other milk- 


‘producing regions at such time as reasonable 


uniformity in milk inspection standards had 
been reached by the attending states. 
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OHIO RIVER SANITATION COMPACT 


Pennsylvania holds conference to forward its adoption 


and pure drinking water for the people of 

the Ohio River Basin rests on the adop- 
tion of the Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 
Compact. Hence, the Pennsylvania Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation called an interstate 
conference in Pittsburgh October 17 to prepare 
a program of action which would lead to its 
early ratification by the legislature and focus 
public attention on its urgent need. This lead- 
ership by Pennsylvania is particularly signifi- 
cant, for, as concrete expression of the good- 
neighbor policy, and of a desire to stimulate 
firmer relations among the States, it followed 
closely on the heels of defeat of the Compact 
by a Pennsylvania Senate Committee after a 
unanimous vote of approval in the House of 
Representatives. The Compact had previously 
been approved by a number of other Ohio 
River riparian States—Illinois, Indiana, New 
York, Ohio, and West Virginia—though im- 
plementation of the Compact in the latter two 
states pended Pennsylvania’s cooperation. 


Ts best chance of securing clean streams 


Committee of citizens appointed 


The Conference’s answer to the emergency 
was stated in a resolution requesting the Penn- 
sylvania Commission on Interstate Cooperation 
to appoint a committee of citizens to work for 
its adoption. This Committee, to be composed 
of residents of the basin and representatives of 
organizations concerned about the situation, in- 
cluding Chambers of Commerce, industries, 
and such other groups as the Commission 
might deem proper, is to study the subject, 
promote public interest therein, and devise ways 
and means of enlisting the cooperation of the 
state government in this endeavor to abate pol- 
lution in the Ohio River. This resolution was 
accompanied by another which commended the 
Pennsylvania Commission for its part in fur- 
thering the program of the Compact Commis- 


sion. Both were adopted without a dissenting 
vote, 

The situation that this Compact is designed 
to solve is an acute one. Two hundred thou- 
sand square miles in fourteen states are drained 
by the Ohio River. Untreated sewage from 
nearly six million persons and treated sewage 
for another two million is discharged daily into 
the Ohio River and its tributaries and yet, daily, 
these same individuals obtain their drinking 
water from this source. The menace to public 
health caused by the existence of such a con- 
dition is obvious. 

To correct this condition, representatives of 
the Ohio River Valley Water Compact Com- 
mission and of the Council of State Govern- 
ment’s Interstate Commission on the Ohio River 
Basin, drafted an interstate water sanitation 
compact which, when put into effect, will ren- 
der the interstate streams in this drainage basin 
suitable for water supplies and for recreational 
purposes. The cooperation commissions of 
many of the states in the basin made ratification 
of the Compact the first order of business on 
their legislative programs at the recent sessions, 
and the legislatures spent much time debating 
its merits. 

In opening the conference, Ellwood J. Tur- 
ner, Speaker of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives stated concisely the problem to 
be faced: “Our municipalities and industries 
must join hands with the commissions on inter- 
state cooperation and other agencies if any solu- 
tion is to be reached. But more important, no 
real progress can be made without due support 
of public opinion. This conference should de- 
vise means for securing public approval and for 
enlisting public sentiment for the Compact in 
the affected area.” 

Mayor Cornelius D. Scully of Pittsburgh, in 
his address, struck a similar note by calling 

(Continued on page 207) 
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GOVERNORS 


Gubernatorial elections held in Mississippi and Kentucky 


this year. Only in Kentucky and Missis- 

sippi have candidates faced primary 
elections, in contrast to 33 campaigns waged in 
as many states last year. Although a general 
election has yet to be held in Kentucky to settle 
the final outcome, this year’s results in these two 
states have so far failed to mark the sharp re- 
versals in party control that characterized the 
conclusion of many of last year’s campaigns. In 
1938, it will be recalled that 14 states switched 
from Democratic to Republican governors and 
that three states changed from Republican to 
Democratic control. Mississippi is a deep-South 
Democratic stronghold which has not deserted 
this party affiliations since the Civil War, and 
Kentucky, usually Democratic, although it 
swung to the Republican fold during the 
Coolidge and Hoover administrations, indi- 
cated, on the basis of primary results, a 
preference for the Democratic candidates. 


(Grn contests are few in number 


Democratic victory 


Victory in the Democratic primaries is tanta- 
mount to election in Mississippi. On August 
29, Paul B. Johnson defeated former Governor 
Martin S. Conner (1932-1936) in a run-off pri- 
mary and carried the gubernatorial election. 
Seven candidates had originally entered the 
field, and although Johnson and Conner led in 
the primary balloting held on August 8, neither 
received the required majority for election. In 
the final test, Johnson led his opponent by 
some 27,000 votes in a balloting of about 300,- 
000. Governor-elect Johnson, a lawyer by train- 
ing, brings to his new office among other experi- 
ences eight years as a Circuit Court Judge and 
two terms as a member of Congress (1919- 
1923). 

The outcome of the campaign in Kentucky 
will not be determined until the general elec- 
tion November 7. Returns from the primary 


ballots cast on August 5 gave Keen Johnson the 
Democratic nomination and Circuit Court 
Judge King Swope the Republican. Johnson, 
as Lieutenant-Governor, recently succeeded to 
the Governorship when Albert B. Chandler 
resigned to fill the U. S. Senate seat of the late 
Senator M. M. Logan. Judge Swope was the 
Republican candidate for governor in 1935. 
That the Democratic party was the strongest in 
the state at the time of the primary elections is 
evidenced by the balloting which totaled 507,- 
465 votes for the Democratic candidates as 
against 203,984 for the Republicans. 


Terms of office 


Four year terms await Governor-elect Paul B. 
Johnson of Mississippi and the nominee who 
carries the general election in Kentucky. They 
will be inaugurated respectively around January 
9 and December 11. In each of these states, the 
number of consecutive terms allowed a Gov- 
ernor under the provisions of their Constitu- 
tions is limited to one, which naturally has pre- 
vented Governor Hugh L. White of Mississippi 
and Senator Albert B. Chandler of Kentucky, 
before he resigned from his gubernatorial office, 
from running for re-election in their respective 
states. 

Most states follow a reasonably uniform pat- 
tern in the election of Governors. Votes are 
cast in the fall of the even numbered years and 
incumbents take office the following January 
for two or four year terms. Exception to this 
procedure are the above two mentioned states, 
New Jersey, whose Governor serves for three 
years and hence is elected alternately on even 
and odd numbered years, Virginia, whose elec- 
tions occur every other odd-numbered year, and 
Louisiana. This last state, which differs most 
strikingly from its sister states, will hold its 
gubernatorial primaries this January, its general 
election in April, and its inauguration in May. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Uniform mortgage law proposed; airport assistance program outlined 


By RICHARD SAUNDERS, Washington Correspondent 


Federal agencies con- 
cerned with housing or 
home financing have 
been hampered in their operations because of 
the severity of some state laws governing fore- 
closure procedure and the general lack of uni- 
formity in legislation on the subject. Steps have 
therefore been taken to draft a uniform mort- 
gage foreclosure law. The proposed law is being 
prepared under the auspices of the Central 
Housing Committee, which is composed of 
representatives of the various federal housing 
agencies. It is believed that the new law will be 
started on the road to enactment within the 
next year. The necessity for simplified and less 
costly procedure has become increasingly ap- 
parent, in the opinion of the Federal Housing 
Administration, since the law was amended so 
as to permit it to insure loans ranging up to 
90 per cent of appraised values. Foreclosure 
costs now range from 35 to 350 dollars and the 
variations in the time required are almost as 
great. 


UNIFORMITY SOUGHT 
In Mortcace Laws 


During the annual 
meeting of the 
American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, the provision 
in the present Federal Aid Highway Act that 
penalizes states that divert gasoline tax funds 
to other than highway uses came in for criti- 
cism. States that divert more than they did at 
a certain specified date fixed in the law are 
penalized by having an equal amount of their 
federal aid allotment withheld. State highway 
officials say this is not only an unfair use of 
federal power but it also discriminates in favor 
of states that diverted these funds before the 
new law was adopted. It was also noted that the 
Federal Government does not use all of the gas 
tax funds it collects for road purposes. 


STATE OFFICIALS Oppose 
FEDERAL PENALTIES 


Among the cases sub- 
mitted to the Supreme 
Court for rulings dur- 
ing the term that has just started, is one involv- 
ing the question of whether state regulatory 
commissions may use interstate rates established 
by federal commissions as a basis of comparison 
for rates wholly within a state. In its first busi- 
ness session the Court granted review in this 
case which was submitted by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania. The Com- 
pany is testing a $600,000 annual reduction of 
rates ordered by the Pennsylvania Utility Com- 
mission. The Commission’s order was based on 
the rate levels for corresponding distances es- 
tablished by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. In seeking to have this order set aside, 
the Company is contending that under previous 
rulings the Courts have precluded such com- 
parisons between interstate and intrastate rates. 


HicuH Court Accepts 
STaTE Rate Case 


Early in the regu- 
lar session of Con- 
gress hearings will 
be requested on the legislation previously intro- 
duced authorizing the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority to start a program of assistance to state 
and local airports. While this proposal for a 
program of assistance to airports was made last 
session, no serious effort was made to enact the 
legislation because it was felt that priority 
should be given to the pilot training program 
advocated as a national defense measure. This 
program has been started by the CAA and 
11,000 civilian pilots are now being trained in 
state universities, colleges, and schools through- 
out the country. Under the airport bill, spon- 
sored by Senator McCarren, the CAA would be 
authorized to assist in the construction and 
maintenance of landing areas that are essential 
to a sound nation-wide airways system. 


PLans Mape To ExpeEpITE 
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STATE GOVERNMENT 


FARMERS FACE THE WAR 
EMERGENCY 


(Continued from page 196) - 


policies should be shaped so as to prevent as 
far as possible the disastrous consequences vis- 
ited upon farmers after the World War, most 
speakers agreed. Professor A. A. Dowell of the 
economics department of the University of Min- 
nesota had some suggestions. He said wartime 


policies should be directed to prevent an over- . 


extension of credit and over-expansion of the 
agricultural plant. He doubted whether rigid 
price controls could be enforced if the war lasts 
long, and said that if there is a long war chief 
reliance will have to be placed on indirect meth- 
ods such as credit, policies. 


Conservative credit policy 


Declaring that “a subsidized interest rate, if 
continued long, carried with it the seeds of 
inflation,” Professor Dowell expressed the be- 
lief that “sound war-time policy should include 
the discontinuance of emergency interest rates 
on Federal Land Bank loans. Emergency rates 
on commission loans should also be discon- 
tinued,” he said, “and the granting of new com- 
missioner loans should be discontinued as soon 
as practical. Farm mortgage credit should be 
based upon the market rate of interest, and 
the amount of the loan should be limited to a 
conservative estimate of the probably long-time 
debt-paying ability of the land in the hands of 
the average farmer. Emphasis should be placed 
upon the conservatism rather than the exten- 
sion of credit.” Regarding Agricultural Adjust- 
ment policies, Professor Dowell added: 

“If the war leads to an active market, the 
Federal Government should discontinue the 
policy of making loans on farm products for 
the purpose of building the price above the 
market. A marked increase in the prices will 
mean that present acreage restrictions will be 
ineffective. 

“Any expansion of agricultural plant should 
take place in the present farm area and exten- 
sion into poor areas should be discouraged. 


“Public lands, both state and Federal, should 
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be with-held from settlement. Thus the states 
can influence agricultural development, land 
settlement and land use. This will avoid the 
necessity of making painful adjustments dur- 
ing the post-war period.” 

Conservative credit policies during the war 
will curb inflation, Professor Dowell said, and 
“soften the impact of falling prices after the 
war.” If credit resources are conserved during 
the conflict, he said, funds will be available to 
meet post-war needs. 


Limitations on crop loans 


Regarding crop loans, Professor Dowell said: 

“It now appears that the war may extricate 
the Federal Government, in part if not in full, 
from a most embarrassing crop loan policy. If 
this should be the case, efforts will again be 
made at the close of the war to soften the blow 
from declining prices by making loans sub- 
stantially above the market. Figures will be 
assembled to prove that, based upon recent 
experience, such loans can be made with safety. 
Perhaps now is the time to re-examine this 
policy. Less than thirty days ago it was be- 
lieved that heavy losses would be incurred by 
the Federal Government on outstanding loans 
on corn, cotton, wheat, et cetera, and that addi- 
tional losses would follow the continuation of 
the program through the current crop year. 
Surpluses have continued to pile up at an alarm- 
ing rate. If the war removed the danger of 
loss, the apparent success of the policy should 
be credited to this unfortunate situation, and 
not to the policy itself. If we have learned one 
thing out of this experience, it is that the loan 
rate must be kept in line with the market 
price regardless of the margin between the 
market price and parity, if the product is to 
move through commercial channels. There is 
very real danger that we may fail to profit 
from recent experience.” 

All the speakers agreed, I think, that regard- 
less of the war, constructive steps are needed 
to improve conditions for our farmers. Gov- 
ernor Wilson of Iowa stressed the necessity 
of a long-range program to seek new industrial 
uses for farm products. Professor Dowell said 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Uniform mortgage law proposed; airport assistance program outlined 


By RICHARD SAUNDERS, Washington Correspondent 


Unirormity SoucHt Federal agencies con- 
In Mortcace Laws — cerned with housing or 

home financing have 
been hampered in their operations because of 
the severity of some state laws governing fore- 
closure procedure and the general lack of uni- 
formity in legislation on the subject. Steps have 
therefore been taken to draft a uniform mort- 
gage foreclosure law. The proposed law is being 
prepared under the auspices of the Central 
Housing Committee, which is composed of 
representatives of the various federal housing 
agencies. It is believed that the new law will be 
started on the road to enactment within the 
next year. The necessity for simplified and less 
costly procedure has become increasingly ap- 
parent, in the opinion of the Federal Housing 
Administration, since the law was amended so 
as to permit it to insure loans ranging up to 
90 per cent of appraised values. Foreclosure 
costs now range from 35 to 350 dollars and the 
variations in the time required are almost as 
great. 


State Orrictats Oppose During the annual 
FEDERAL PENALTIES meeting of the 

American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, the provision 
in the present Federal Aid Highway Act that 
penalizes states that divert gasoline tax funds 
to other than highway uses came in for criti- 
cism. States that divert more than they did at 
a certain specified date fixed in the law are 
penalized by having an equal amount of their 
federal aid allotment withheld. State highway 
officials say this is not only an unfair use of 
federal power but it also discriminates in favor 
of states that diverted these funds before the 
new law was adopted. It was also noted that the 
Federal Government does not use all of the gas 
tax funds it collects for road purposes. 


Hic Court Accepts Among the cases sub- 
State Rate Case mitted to the Supreme 

Court for rulings dur- 
ing the term that has just started, is one involv- 
ing the question of whether state regulatory 
commissions may use interstate rates established 
by federal commissions as a basis of comparison 
for rates wholly within a state. In its first busi- 
ness session the Court granted review in this 
case which was submitted by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania. The Com- 
pany is testing a $600,000 annual reduction of 
rates ordered by the Pennsylvania Utility Com- 
mission. The Commission’s order was based on 
the rate levels for corresponding distances es- 
tablished by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. In seeking to have this order set aside, 
the Company is contending that under previous 
rulings the Courts have precluded such com- 
parisons between interstate and intrastate rates. 


Mape to Expepire Early in the regu- 
Arrport Arp MEASURE lar session of Con- 

gress hearings will 
be requested on the legislation previously intro- 
duced authorizing the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority to start a program of assistance to state 
and local airports. While this ‘proposal for a 
program of assistance to airports was made last 
session, no serious effort was made to enact the 
legislation because it was felt that priority 
should be given to the pilot training program 
advocated as a national defense measure. This 
program has been started by the CAA and 
11,000 civilian pilots are now being trained in 
state universities, colleges, and schools through- 
out the country. Under the airport bill, spon- 
sored by Senator McCarren, the CAA would be 
authorized to assist in the construction and 
maintenance of landing areas that are essential 
to a sound nation-wide airways system. 
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FARMERS FACE THE WAR 
EMERGENCY 
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policies should be shaped so as to prevent as 
far as possible the disastrous consequences vis- 
ited upon farmers after the World War, most 
speakers agreed. Professor A. A. Dowell of the 
economics department of the University of Min- 
nesota had some suggestions. He said wartime 
policies should be directed to prevent an over- 
extension of credit and over-expansion of the 
agricultural plant. He doubted whether rigid 
price controls could be enforced if the war lasts 
long, and said that if there is a long war chief 
reliance will have to be placed on indirect meth- 
ods such as credit, policies. 


Conservative credit policy 


Declaring that “a subsidized interest rate, if 
continued long, carried with it the seeds of 
inflation,” Professor Dowell expressed the be- 
lief that “sound war-time policy should include 
the discontinuance of emergency interest rates 
on Federal Land Bank loans. Emergency rates 
on commission loans should also be discon- 
tinued,” he said, “and the granting of new com- 
missioner loans should be discontinued as soon 
as practical. Farm mortgage credit should be 
based upon the market rate of interest, and 
the amount of the loan should be limited to a 
conservative estimate of the probably long-time 
debt-paying ability of the land in the hands of 
the average farmer. Emphasis should be placed 
upon the conservatism rather than the exten- 
sion of credit.” Regarding Agricultural Adjust- 
ment policies, Professor Dowell added: 

“If the war leads to an active market, the 
Federal Government should discontinue the 
policy of making loans on farm products for 
the purpose of building the price above the 
market. A marked increase in the prices will 
mean that present acreage restrictions will be 
ineffective. 

“Any expansion of agricultural plant should 
take place in the present farm area and exten- 
sion into poor areas should be discouraged. 

“Public lands, both state and Federal, should 


be with-held from settlement. Thus the states 
can influence agricultural development, land 
settlement and land use. This will avoid the 
necessity of making painful adjustments dur- 
ing the post-war period.” 

Conservative credit policies during the war 
will curb inflation, Professor Dowell said, and 
“soften the impact of falling prices after the 
war.” If credit resources are conserved during 
the conflict, he said, funds will be available to 
meet post-war needs. 


Limitations on crop loans 


Regarding crop loans, Professor Dowell said: 

“It now appears that the war may extricate 
the Federal Government, in part if not in full, 
from a most embarrassing crop loan policy. If 
this should be the case, efforts will again be 
made at the close of the war to soften the blow 
from declining prices by making loans sub- 
stantially above the market. Figures will be 
assembled to prove that, based upon recent 
experience, such loans can be made with safety. 
Perhaps now is the time to re-examine this 
policy. Less than thirty days ago it was be- 
lieved that heavy losses would be incurred by 
the Federal Government on outstanding loans 
on corn, cotton, wheat, et cetera, and that addi- 
tional losses would follow the continuation of 
the program through the current crop year. 
Surpluses have continued to pile up at an alarm- 
ing rate. If the war removed the danger of 
loss, the apparent success of the policy should 
be credited to this unfortunate situation, and 
not to the policy itself. If we have learned one 
thing out of this experience, it is that the loan 
rate must be kept in line with the market 
price regardless of the margin between the 
market price and parity, if the product is to 
move through commercial channels. There is 
very real danger that we may fail to profit 
from recent experience.” 

All the speakers agreed, I think, that regard- 
less of the war, constructive steps are needed 
to improve conditions for our farmers. Gov- 
ernor Wilson of Iowa stressed the necessity 
of a long-range program to seek new industrial 
uses for farm products. Professor Dowell said 
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that it will be necessary after the war to make 
a diligent search for outlets for surplus prod- 
ucts and that if we wish to export we must 
accept imports in exchange. Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Brown deplored the tendency of 
many states to raise trade barriers against the 
products of other states and stressed the ad- 
vantages of a free exchange. He expressed the 
belief that the consumption of butter and many 
other products can be increased. Many of the 
farm leaders declared it essential to “preserve 
the American market for the American farm- 
er.” Governor Ratner of Kansas, in presenting 
recommendations of Kansas farm leaders, em- 
phasized this principle and others looking 
toward the restoration of parity between agri- 
culture and industry. Dr. O. O. Wolfe, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Farm Bureau, took a similar 
position. 

John Brandt, a farmer and the able President 
of the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., a big 
Minnesota cooperative creamery marketing 
agency, championed a program which he be- 
lieves will “preserve the American market for 
the American farmer to the capacity of his 
ability to produce for it.” 


Restriction of imports 


“Keep the foreign products out until the 
American farmer can place all his own prod- 
ucts on the American market,” he said. He 
pointed to the butter surplus holding pool, 
which took 115,000,000 pounds of butter of a 
4,000,000,000 pound production off the market, 
and by so doing kept the price at a regular 
level, with a subsequent increased return to the 
farmers. All but 6,000,000 pounds of the 115,- 
000,000 have gone into relief distribution. A 
similar pool could be set up for all agricultural 
surpluses and carried out with similar success. 

Dr. Jesness contended that the problem is 
bigger than the American market, that our 
agricultural industry is geared for a bigger mar- 
ket than is available here at home. He said 
American farmers should have protection 
where possible but that this alone will not solve 
the question of surpluses. Dr. Black, in speak- 
ing of cotton, warned: “You can raise the price 


of cotton a little above the ordinary supply and 
demand level and set up machinery that will 
make it work, but you raise it very much above 
that and your machinery will all break down.” 
Dr. Black said that the agricultural adjustment 
program, “well as it is working in most sections 
of the country,” still is paying out “too much of 
its money to farmers who are doing what they 
would be doing even if they didn’t get this as- 
sistance.” He stated that the soil conservation 
program “just isn’t reaching enough people,” 
and that a program is needed that will get “very 
good conservation for more people.” The place 
to make these programs fit the needs of the peo- 
ple is not in Washington, but out in the local 
communities. Committees of farmers in each 
county should work out a program, in coopera- 
tion with the public agencies, suited to that 
locality, the speaker declared, and stick to it 
until they can convince the federal agency that 
that is what they need, or “until they convince 
you there is some larger national interest that 
makes necessary some modifications of it.” J. H. 
Lloyd, Director of the Illinois State Department 
of Agriculture, said that in view of the present 
uncertainty in other countries, the present 
A.A.A. set-up should be retained largely in its 
present form, with crop loans, insurance and 
acreage control. 


Proper land development 


Many of the speakers stressed the need of 
steps to discourage expansion of agricultural 
lands, particularly lands poorly suited to agri- 
culture. Dr. Raphael Zon of the Lake States 
Forest Experimental Station urged that states 
restrict to forest development lands that are 
properly forest lands and outlined the very con- 
siderable gains to be made from the develop- 
ment of farm wood lots and forests. A. D. 
Wilson, long a Minnesota farm authority, made 
some very practical recommendations for land 
use in the cut-over forest areas. He remarked 
that great areas have been sold as farms, that 
are wholly unsuited to farming. Such lands 
should be classified for use and zoned, and pub- 
lic services such as roads and schools extended 
only to suitable settlement areas. 
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UNICAMERALISM WORKS 
(Continued from page 198) 


instead of on a so-called “non-political” ballot, 
would impose a responsibility upon the party 


for the acts of its members. It would also permit 


legislative aspirants to use the party machinery 
in their election labors, making it much less of 
a personal chore, and much less expensive. : 
But these suggestions will merit further study 
before any attempt is made to incorporate them 
into the law, and study of the acts and expe- 
riences of future legislatures will throw consid- 
erable light upon their probable efficacy. Ne- 
braska’s two-term experience with the one- 
chamber legislature has brought convincing 
proof that its success depends, more than in any 
other legislative system, upon the quality of 
men chosen by the people to its membership. 


Wider adoption questioned 


For all the success which Nebraska has had 
with its unicameral, I could not, in conscience, 
offer it as a solution to the legislative problems 
of every state in the Union. It works in Ne- 
braska because our population is small, pre- 
dominantly agrarian, and unusually thoughtful 
of the obligation of the citizen toward his gov- 
ernment. Moreover, the average voter is much 
more apt personally to know the men who are 
running to represent him in his legislative dis- 
trict. It might not work as successfully in states 
such as Illinois and New York, where the large 
cities predominate, or in other states having 
highly concentrated and industrial populations. 

Here, certainly, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating thereof. The accomplishments of the 
second unicameral far outweigh any criticisms 
which might be levelled at its tenure or its 
methods. It probably has not yet achieved that 
degree of perfection for which its sponsors 
hoped, but it has nevertheless created a distin- 
guished pattern of action for future sessions to 
emulate and has demonstrated the wisdom of 
our people in “streamlining” Nebraska’s legis- 
lative procedure and in their selection of a su- 
perior group of men to its membership. After 
all, results are more important than theories. 


OHIO RIVER COMPACT 
(Continued from page 202) 


for voluntary action in the Pittsburgh area to 
induce the Pennsylvania General Assembly to 
adopt the Pollution Compact. He pledged his 
administration’s support when the measure is 
next introduced in the legislature. 

Dr. Abel Wolman, Chairman of the Water 
Resources Committee of the National Resources 
Planning Board and retiring President of the 
American Public Health Association, pointed 
out that there are three schools of thought as 
to the method of attacking pollution problems: 
(1) Reliance upon Court decisions; (2) the 
combination of statutory fiat and the use of 
Court action; and (3) voluntary action. Dr. 
Wolman expressed the opinion that a combina- 
tion of the latter two methods has proven the 
most successful and would probably so con- 
tinue and emphasized the need for supplement- 
ing statutes by favorable public opinion. 

As background for action by the conference 
Mr. F. H. Waring, Secretary of the Compact 
Commission and State Sanitary Engineer of 
Ohio presented a report on “The Work of the 
Compact Commission”; Mr. E. S. Tisdale, Sani- 
tary Engineer of the United States Public 
Health Service discussed “The Status of the 
Ohio River Stream Pollution Survey”; and Mr. 
Hudson Biery, Chairman of the Stream Pollu- 
tion Committee of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce spoke on “Prospects for National 
Stream Pollution Control Legislation.” 

Members of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
who were present included, in addition to 
Speaker Turner, Senator John M. Walker, Ken- 
neth L. Leydic, Paul M. Bardes, Harry B. Ack- 
ermann, Charles M. Christler, Joseph R. Dick, 
and Elmer J. Holland. Representatives of state 
cooperation commissions, planning boards, and 
health departments were present from Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia. Special Committees representing the 
Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania Chambers of 
Commerce contributed greatly to the success of 
the Conference. 
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WHO WRITES THE LAWS? 
(Continued from page 200) 


the Villages of Cuyahoga County, the Office of 
the Law Director of Cincinnati (which also 
lost one), the Cuyahoga County Commissioners 
(who lost two), and the Columbus City At- 
torney (who lost one). Other sources, wholly 
unsuccessful, included the Cuyahoga County 
Judges (4), the Cleveland Police Department 
(2), the City Commission of Dayton (3), the 
County Treasurer of Mahoning County (3), 
the municipal officials of Campbell, the Urbana 
City Solicitor, the Probate Court of Franklin 
County, the Metropolitan Park Board of Cleve- 
land, the Relief Office in Cuyahoga County, 
the Knox County Common Pleas Judge, the 
Medina County Auditor, the Superintendent 
of Schools at Tippecanoe City, the Cleveland 
Board of Education, the Municipal Judges of 
East Liverpool, the Sheriff of Fairfield County, 
the Mansfield Board of Education, the Town- 
ship Trustees of Summit County, the City of 
Euclid, the Franklin County Prosecutor, the 
Medina County Auditor, the Morrow County 
Prosecutor, the Zanesville School Board, the 
Roseville School Board, the Municipal Judge 
in Zanesville, the Law Department of Canton 
and the Village of Richmond. 


Lobbyist activity 

The lobby bills present an extremely hetero- 
geneous picture. From strong well entrenched 
business and professional organizations to in- 
dividuals, from permanent associations to tem- 
porary committees, all are represented. The 
range of interests is far wider than that dis- 
played in the Senate. Those organizations and 
individuals who were successful in whole or in 
part in securing the legislation they sponsored 
include: The State Federation of Labor (lost 
8, won 2); the Franklin County Property Own- 
ers Association (won 1, lost 1); the state asso- 
ciation of police officers (won 3, lost 2); the 
Fraternal Order of Police (won 3, lost 1); the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce (won 1, lost 2); 
the Ohio Bankers Association (won 2, lost 2) ; 
the Ohio Bar Association (won 4, lost 8); the 
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Ohio Education Association (won 1, lost 3); 
the state association of prosecuting attorneys 
(won 2, lost 3); the Army and Navy Union 
(won 1, lost 1); the state medical association 
(won 1, lost 1); the state association of rail- 
roads (won 3, lost 0); the County Treasurers 
Association (won 1, lost 5); the Ohio Farm 
Bureau (won 1, lost 2); the American Legion 
(won 1, lost 6); the state association of town- 
ship trustees (won 2, lost 5). Others sponsoring 
and securing one bill each include the railroad 
brotherhoods, the Ohio wineries, the municipal 
universities, automobile dealers and salesmen, 
the Women’s Federation of Cuyahoga County, 
the Cleveland Trust Company, the Sportsmen’s 
Club, the fish hatcheries, the liquor permit 
holders’ association, the Farm Bureau and 
Grange of Huron County, the Nurserymen’s 
Association, the State Federation of Musicians, 
the State Hospital Association, the Akron Bar 
Association, a negro committee, and five sep- 
arate individuals. 


Unsuccessful pressure groups 


When one adds to this list those which were 
unsuccessful, it looks like a catalog of civic or- 
ganizations, state and local. Among those 
which failed to secure any of their desired laws 
were: The Citizens League of Cleveland (7), 
the Ohio Librarians Association (4), the 
County Recorder’s Association (3), the Re- 
habilitation Study Committee (3), the Cleve- 
land Crime Commission (3), the Garden Clubs 
of Ohio (4), the County Commissioners Asso- 
ciation (4), the Civil Service Council (4), the 
state association of Justices of the Peace (7), the 
County Engineers Association (2), the Retail 
Liquor Dealers Association (2), the League of 
Ohio Sportsmen (2), the Ohio Council of Re- 
tail Merchants (2), the American Road Build- 
ers Association (2), the Retail Grocers Associa- 
tion (2), the Cleveland Bar Association (2), 
the State Association of Druggists (2), the Ohio 
Safety Council (2), the osteopaths’ association 
(2), and the Typographical Union (2). The 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. sponsored two bills 
jointly, both of which failed of enactment. 

This long list of lobbying groups, particularly 
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the last mentioned,’ is a tribute to the candor of 
the legislators as well as to the skill and per- 
sistence of the student investigators. The wide 
range of interests represented is, one may be- 
lieve, typical of the catholicity of the constitu- 
ency of the typical modern legislature. It may 
also constitute an index to the extent of organi- 
zation among our people. It is a commonplace 
that legislators usually no longer have time to 
consult individual constituents unless they rep- 
resent organized vote, that is conscious groups. 
Pressures by these groups upon the legislature 
produce the resultant forces of legislation. 

The function of the legislator has changed 
from that of a producer to that of a judge. His 
task is that of weighing conflicting claims as 
to the merits of proposed laws and arriving at a 
conclusion as to their desirability. This purpose 
must be kept clearly in mind by the voter in 
choosing his representatives for legislative work. 
The showy orator, the successful business man, 
the prominent attorney should all give way to 
the clear thinker, the socially-minded with judi- 
cial temperament who can weigh these claims 
accurately in the public interest. 


‘Other agencies unsuccessfully sponsoring a single bill 
each include: The Shelby County Agricultural Association, 
the state Bar Tenders Association, the Plumbers Union of 
Cleveland, the Ohio State Marshal’s Association, the Cleve- 
land Federation of Labor, the state sheriffs association, the 
waiters union, the small Businessmen’s Association, the 
Cuyahoga County Legal Aid Bureau, the Ohio Municipal 
League, the County Auditors Association, the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Parents and Teachers, the Plasterers’ Union, the 
Cleveland Builders Exchange, the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
the Cleveland Voters League, the Journeyman Barbers 
Association, the C.1.0., the Cleveland Auto Club, the Ohio 
Automobile Association, the Mutual Insurance Companies, 
the Turkey Association of Ohio, the Ohio League of 
Women Voters, the Commercial Bus Companies, Boat 
Owners, the state association of Chiefs of Police, the Well 
Drillers, the Funeral Directors, the boxing interests, the 
Christian Science Church, the Tax league of Ohio, Repub- 
lican Headquarters, the Watchmakers Guild, the Motor 
Transport Companies, the Ohio Manufacturers Association, 
the Anti-Saloon League, the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the smal! loan companies, the Federation of Milk 
Producers, the horse racing interests, the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce, the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Greyhound Racing Association, the State Build- 
ing Trades Council, the State Hotel and Restaurant Men’s 
Association, the Association of Juvenile Judges, the Cleve- 
land Newspapers, the Parma Voters League, the Colum- 
biana County Bar Association, a grain commission firm, 
negro fraternities in Cleveland, the Lancaster Bar Associa- 
tion, an insurance lawyer, a professor of poultry husbandry, 
and a group of gamblers. 


“THE BOOK OF THE STATES” 
IN REVIEW 


“Here in one compact, expertly organized 
volume most of the questions about the govern- 
ment of the individual states can be readily and 
authoritatively answered... . 

“Information for the individual states in- 
cludes maps, legislative reference service, anno- 
tation of state manual, state planning board, 
statistical table, names of chief executive officers, 
photograph of governor, courts, legislature, and 
chief administrative officers, 

“It is difficult to do justice to this excellent 
reference book by mere enumeration of its con- 
tents. If one would offer suggestions for its im- 
provement, however, the following would 
occur: the state constitutions should be in- 
cluded; also there should be a brief summary 
at the beginning giving the origin, chronology, 
and achievement prior to the biennium cov- 
ered by the volume. 

“This is no attempt to influence contest par- 
ticipants, but I shall be greatly surprised if ref- 
erence librarians do not rank the Book of the 
States outstanding among reference books. Rec- 
ommended for first purchase in all libraries.” 

—Wilson Library Bulletin 
October, 1939 


“This is the best of the three editions, the 
most packed with the kind of facts which are 
tedious to compile and priceless to have... . 

“To allow for an expansion of the reference 
material, the minutes of the conferences have 
been condensed in this edition. Among the 
many new features are discussions of present 
status, recent advance, and trends in fields of 
importance such as (to name only a few) 
social security, labor, public welfare, savings 
bank life insurance. 

“The Book of the States has taken a far more 
substantive turn in this new edition. The lists 
and enumerations are still there, but there is 
also comprehensive material of an encyclo- 
pedic nature.” 

—National Municipal Review 
October, 1939 
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